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Information Division Munitions Buildings 
Air Corps August 31, 1929 Washington, D.C. 








The chief purpose of this publication is to distribute information on aero- 
nautics to the flying personnel in the Regular Army, Reserve Corps, National 
Guard, and othors connectod with aviation. 
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AN UNUSUAL GROUP OF STUDENTS 
by 
A.M. Jacobs 


There are probably few schools in the world made up completely of students 
whose carecrs have already carried them through accomplishments colorful and 
interesting beyond tho ordinary lives of men. But this condition applies to 
the newly convened class of the Navigation School at Wright Field, which in- 
augurated its second course of study on July lst, under the direction of Capt. 
Clyde V. Finter, and Mr. Bradley Jones. It is an exclusive class, made up of 
six picked pilots of the Air Corps: Licuts. Lloyd C. Blackburn, Uzal G. Ent, 
Harry A. Halverson, Westside T. Larsen, Odas Moon and Edgar T. Selzer. 

Two of them, Lieuts. Ent and Halverson, wear on their lapels the ribbon 
of the Distinguished Flying Cross, the award bestowed by Congress for outstand- 
ing flying achievements. One point all members of the class have in common. 
All entered aviation by enlisting as privates first class in the old Aviation 
Section of the Signal Corps back in 1917 and 1918, when the country needed avia- 
tors to send to war. All sorved during the period of the war in this country, 
most of them kept here as instructors for the making of other new flyers, none 
of them obtaining the much coveted battle service which was the goal of each 
young flyer's ambition. It is since the war that they have managed to forge 
ahead at their game. 

Any pilot, of course, who has been in aviation from that day to this and 
remains alive to tell the tale, has a tale to tell, no matter how reticent his 
tongue. He has seen aviation move through the primitive stages to the place 
where it has commanded a position in the life of the day. But between enlist- 
ing and mecting as fellow students at Wright Field, these six men have followed 
virtually all the radii of the world's airlines. 

Lieut. Ent was all of eighteen when he signed up to learn to fly, his 
choice running to balloons and airships rather than to airplanes. It was after 
the war that he received a military appointment to West Point, graduating in 
1924. In 1925 he graduated from the Chemical Warfare School, and in 1926 from 
the Army Balloon and Airship School. In 1928, besides completing the special 
Observation Course at Kelly Field and receiving the rating of Airplane Observer- 
he already held the rating of Balloon and Airship pilot - he received the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross and the Cheney Award for the performance of the out- 
standing Deed of Valor for that year. These came as the result of a thrilling 
experience. He had entered the National Balloon Race as aide to Lieut. Paul G. 
Evert at Pittsburgh, Pa., flying the U.S. Army entry No. 3. During the flight 
a Heavirselectrical storm arose in which the balloon and Licut. Evert were struck 
by lightning. The balloon began to burn near the top and Lieut. Evert sank un- 
conscious to the bottom of the basket. Instead of saving his own life by para- 
chute, Lieut. Ent, not knowing how seriously his companion was hurt, stayed 
With the burning balloon and by great skill and effort brought it to earth. 

It was only after landing, when they had got Evert's body away from the almost 
consumed balloon, that it was learned that he had been killed by the lightning 
stroke. 

Lieut. Ent was in command of the Army TC-5 when it landed on the "American 
Trader" eicht miles out at sea. This was the first instance in history of an 
airship landing on a commercial ship at sea. He also served as co-pilot in 
the landing of the same airship on the Munitions Building in Washington during 
the past winter. 

Lieut. Halverson, the other Distinguished Flying Cross Pilot of the class, 
joined the Far West Flying Circus organized by the Army to stir up enthusiasm 
for the Victory Loan Drive. In this work Halverson flew in fourteen states, 
traveling from city to city by train with the airplanes aboard. Today such 
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a mode of flying travel has a tinge of quaint humor. After the war, he flew 

the forest patrol, one of the earliest of the aerial forest rangers. In 1923 
he went to the Philippines for foreign duty and while there was appointed Ad- 
vance Officer to make preparations for the Round-the-World Flight in the terri- 
tory extending from Rangoon to Constantinople. Gasoline, oil, other provisions, 
diplomatic contacts, reception of the flyers had to be arranged for through 
Burma, India, Beluchistan, Persia, Irak, Syria, Anatolia and Turkey. Travel, 
never simple in many of these parts, was complicated by outbreaks of the plague, 
but Lieut. Halverson considers this one of the most interesting assignments of 
his career. In January, 1929, he served as co-pilot on the famous flight of 
the "Question Mark", in which the plane remained aloft for more than 150 hours 
through refueling, and setting a world's endurance record. This was the first 
of the present series of record-breaking refueling flights which have been at- 
tracting so widespread public notice, and it is for this feat that Capt. Halver~ 
son received his decoration. 

Lieut. Blackburn went to the School of Aerial Gunnery after the war, at 
Selfridge Field, becoming a member of the First Pursuit Group there. Later he 
returned to Kelly Field as Commanding Officer of the Ninety-fifth Pursuit Squad- 
ron and subsequently assigned to the duty of instructing Advanced Pursuit Stu- 
dents. In 1926 he saw foreign service in Hawaii, and in July, 1927, entered the 
Photographic School at Chanute Field, Illinois, where he became intensely inter- 
ested in aerial photography. During the floods of the Mississippi River, he 
flew over the flooded area from Cairo to Baton Rouge, taking pictures and making 
aerial maps which were turned over to the Government for use in connection with 
the Conservancy projects. These proved of inestimable value in engineering 
work, for clear pictures were obtained of the backwater districts which were 
next to impossible for ground surveyors to penetrate. Incidentally, it would 
be next to impossible for the pilot to escape with his life should he be forced 
to land in such quarters. Valuable service to the nation is hidden in such 
work as this. 

Lieut. Moon is a southerner, from Coleman, Alabama. After the war he be- 
came a member of the famous Border Patrol at Marfa, Texams, where the raids were 
hottest. In 1921 he went to Panama for three years! foreign service, but was 
recalled in 1923 to act as bomber of one of the Martin Bombers in the Bombing 
Maneuvers off the coast of Virginia in which it was first proved that a modern 
battleship could be sunk by aerial bombs. Lieut. Moon has been a member of the 
Bombardment Board which meets at Wright Field each year to direct the develop- 
ment of adequate bombing programs for the Army. He has also served as Bombard~ 
ment Instructor in the Advanced Flying School at Kelly Field. He acted as pi- 
lot in the recent bombing tests of the Air Corps during the Spring Maneuvers 
at Wright Field, in which a Bombing plane flew from Dayton and bombed New York 
City (tactically) and other coast cities. In the "Question Mark" Flight, he 
Served aS pilot of Refueling Plane No. 2, ; 

Lieut. Larson's Army careor in many ways parallels that of Lieut. Moon's. 
He, too, served with the Border Patrol at Marfa, and was the pilot of the Bomb- 
er in which Moon flew in the bombing of the battleships New Jersey and Virginia. 
He, too, has made Bombardment flying his specialty. In 1923 he flew in the 
National Air Races at St. Louis. Serving a tour of duty of three years in Pan- 
ama, he roturned to Kelly Field in 1928 as instructor of Bombardment in the Ad~ 
vanced Flying School. While at: Kelly Field, he had a forced landing in the 
Devil's River Country in West Texas and walked the deserts for three days be-~ 
fore striking civilization. Just recently he completed in a single day's time 
a flight from Panama to Kelly Field, Texas, the first time this feat has ever 
been accomplished. 

Lieut. Selzer is rather at home in Dayton, having obtained his flying 
training partially at Wilbur Wright Field during the war. He also served with 
the Border Patrol after the war at Marfa and Sanderson, Texas. Aerial photo- 
graphic work was then in its infancy and Lieut. Selzer worked out of Kelly Field 
during 1922, taking aerial views and making maps of the surrounding country. 

In March, 1923, he went as tho pilot of one of six planes to fly from Texas to | 
Cuba, Haiti, Dominican Republic and Porto Rico, then back to Washington, D.C. 
This flight was in tho old De Havilands of limited fucl capacity over great 
stretches of open sea, and included much hazardous flying, It was a pioneer 
effort of its time, made a new aerial connection betwoen the United States and 
her island possessions in the Carribean and demonstrated the possibility of 
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protection of the Canal Zone by an air force. Lieut. Selzer had three years 

of foreign service in Panama. One of his narrowest escapes occurréd while there 
. Piloting a Bombing plane he had to come down on a rough sea about a mile off 
shore when his engine failed. Striking the water, the plane was turned over on 
its back pitching him underneath it. He succeeded in gotting out from under, 
but he and his two companions bobbed about atop the waves for some time, held 
up by their kapok life-coats, before a boat came along and picked them up. 

Now, as students of the Navigation School these men are about to add anoth- 
er interesting chapter to their careors. The course takes up in detail all 
phases of astronomical, ground and radio navigation in flight and holds for the 
experienced airman funds of interesting and valuable technical information that 
he could get in no other way. 

~--000-~-= 


CAPTAIN HARPER MAKES ROUND TRIP TRANSCONTINENTAL FLIGHT 


Capt. Earle G. Harper, Commar@ing:the 47th School Squadron at the Primary 
Flying School, March Field, Biverside, Calif., recently completed a round trip 
transcontinental flight from that station to Washington, D.C., in a total fly- 
ing time of 85 hours and 35 minutes. 

Capt. Harper's official report covering this flight is quoted below as 
follows: 

"Took off from March Field at 9:30 A.M., July llth in PT-3A, #29-78. The 
weather was foggy that morning, hence the delayed start. As soon as I got 
through the Beaumont-Banning Pass, the fog disappeared and the weather was 
ideal practically the entire trip except a fow thunder showers encountered in 
different sections of the U.S. 

Landings were made at Yuma, Gila Bend and Tucson, Arizona, for gasoline and oil 
and at Lordsburg, N.M., where I snent the first night. Taking off early in tho 
morning of July 12th, I flew to Kelly Field, Texas, where I stopped the second 
night. Stops were made at Bl Paso, Marfa, Dryden and Ft. Clark for gasoline 
and oil. 

On July 13th was unable to get away from Kelly Ficld untilebout noon, due 
to rain and fog. However, I made Waco, Dallas and Texarkana for the third 
night. Leaving about 8:00 A.M., July 14th I flew to Little Rock, Arkansas, and 
Memphis, Tennessee, arriving just at noontime. The motor began giving me troub- 
le that day and so spent tho afternoon of July 14th working on the motor. 

There were two blowing valves and a loose rocker arm housing found. 

Leaving Memphis July 15, I headed out for Dayton by the shortest possible 
route because I knew the motor was beginning to play out. Landed at Union 
City, Tenn. for gas and was on my way to Louisville, Ky., when a rocker arm 
stud and housing broke and let me dowm in Crittenden County about five miles « - 
south of Marion, the County seat. 

After ascertaining what was wrong with the motor and the parts necessary 
to repair it, I got in to Marion and a long distance telephone where I got in 
touch with the Fairfield Air Depot. Lieut. Milo McCune flew in the next after- 
noon with a mechanic and the parts. The motor was soon running and we took off 
for Dayton, landing at Evansville and Indianapolis for gas and oil. It was 
after dark when we got into Fairfield, July 16th, and the motor was not funce 
tioning at all well. ‘The Enginecring Officer decided to install a new motor 
for me the next day but as the job had not been completed by noon of the 18th 
I borrowed another PT-3A from the Fairfield Air Depot and proceeded on to Wash- 
ington, where I arrived at noon on July 19th. 

The return trip was started cn the morning of July 2lst, stops being made 
at Uniontowm, Penna., Columbus, Ohio and Fairfield, where I changed planes and 
proceeded on to Scott Field, I11., in the original PT-3A, that I had left at 
Fairfield for a motor change. About twenty minutes out of Scott Field, how- 
ever, the oil pressure began to decrease very gradually. The motor was running 
very smoothly so I throttled down a little more ond continued on in. The pres- 
sure was down to about 10 lbs. when I reached Scott Field. On inspecting the 
motor the next morning it was found that the,oil had leaked out of the crank- 
Case around the thrust bearing and after making a short test flight the main 
bearing burned out, therefore making another motor necessary. 

There were two J5B motors in stock at Scott Field, so authority was re- 
Quested from the Field Service Section at Fairfield to change motors. This 
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was done, and on July 2rd I hopped off for Memphis. Left Memphis, July 24th 
and headed out for Kelly Field, stopping for gas at Texarkana, Dallas and Aus~ 
tin, Texas. Left Kelly Field early on July 25th stopping at Dryden, Marfa and 
El Paso, Texas, and Lordsburg, N.M. where I spent the night. On July 26th I 
arrived at March Field after having made stops for gas and oil at Tucson, Gila 
Bend and Yuma, Arizona. 

The total time for the round trip was eighty-five hours and thirty-five 
mimutes. Post Route maps were used exclusively. 

As stated above, the weather was ideal except for showers encountered be~ 
tween Gila Bend and Lordsburg, and Zanesville, Ohio, and Uniontown, Penna., go- 
ing East, and between Tucson and Gila Bend, Ariz. returning. All landing 
fields were consequently in the best of condition. The fields at which Air 
Corps mechanics and Government gasoline and oil were available rendered prompt . 
and efficient service. Otherwise the trip was without incident." 

The Air Corps Primary Flying School 
March Field, Riverside, Calif., 
July 10, 1929. 
OPERATIONS ORDER NO. 172. 
EXTRACT 

+ ¥ * * * ~ * 

1. Under the provisions of paragraph 54 (c), Section X, Army Regu- 
lations 95-15, Octoter 1, 1928, and with the approval by fourth indorsement of 
the Chief of the Air Corps, dated July 26, 1928, Captain Earle G. Harper, Air 
Corps,will proceed in PT-3 airplane No. 29-78, to Bolling Fiold, Washington, 
D.C. The following schedule will apply: 


Leave 


Proceed to 


March Field, Calif. July 11, 1929 8:00 A.M. Yuma, Arizona 
Yuma, Arizona July 11,: 1929 10:30 A.M. Tucson, Arizona 
Tucson, Arizona July 11, 1929 2:00 P.M. lLordsburg, N.M. 
Lordsburg, N.M. July -11, 1929 4:30 P.M. El Paso, Texas 

El Paso, Texas July 12, 1929 8:00 A.M. Marfa, Texas 
Marfa, Texas July 12, 1929 10:30 A.M. Dryden, Texas 
Dryden, Texas July 12, 1929 1:00 P.M. Ft. Clark, Texas 
Ft. Clark, Texas , duly 12, 1929 3:00 P.M. Kelly Field, Texas 
Kelly Field, Texas \ July 13, 1929 8:00 A.M. Waco, Texas 

Waco, Texas July 13, 1929 10:00 A.M. Dallas, Texas 
Dallas, Texas July 13, 1929 11:30 A.M. Texarkana, Texas 
Texarkana, Texas July 13, 1929 1:00 P.M. Little Rock, Ark. 
Little Rock, Ark. July 13, 1929 3:00 P.M. Memphis, Tenn. 
Memphis, Tenn. July 15, 1929 8:00 A.M. Scott Field, Ill. 
Scott Field, Ill. July 15, 1929 10:00 A.M. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Indianapolis, Ind. July 15, 1929 1:00 P.M. Dayton, Ohio. 
Dayton, Ohio July 16, 1929 8:00 A.M. Uniontown, Pa. 
Uniontown, Pa. July 16, 1929 11:00 A.M. Cumberland, Md. 
Cumberland, Md. July 16, 1929 1:00 P.M. Bolling Field, D.C. 
Bolling Field, D.C. July 22, 1929 8:00 A.M. Cumberland, Md. 
Cumberland, Md. July 22, 1929 10:00 A.M. Uniontown, Pa. 
Uniontown, Pa. July 22, 1929 12:00 M. Dayton, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio July 22, 1929 2:30 P.M. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Indianapolis, Ind. July 22, 1929 4:00 P.M. — Field, Tll. 
Scott Fielu, Ill. July 23, 1929 8:00 A.M. ringfield, Mo. 
Springfield, Mo. July 23, 1929 10:30 A.M. bt Okla. 
Muskogee, Okla. July 23, 1929 2:00 P.M. Dallas, Texas 
Dallas, Texas July 23, 1929 4:00 Pi:M. Waco, Texas 

Waco, Texas July 23, 1929 6:00 P.M. Kelly Field, Texas 
Kelly Field, Texas July 24, 1929 10:00 A.M. t.Clark, Texas 
Ft .Clark, Texas July 24, 1929 12:00 M. Dryden, Texas 
Dryden, Texas July 24, 1929 2:00 P.M. Marfa, Texas 
Marfa, Texas July 24: 1929 4:00 P.M. El Paso, Texas 

El Paso, Texas July 25, 1929 8:00 A.M. Lordsburg, N.M. 
‘Lordsburg, N.M. July 25, 1929 10:00 A.M. Tucson itis. 
Tucson, Ariz. July 25, 1929 1:00 P.M. Yuma, hriz. 

Yuma, Arizona July 25, 1929 3:00 P.M. March Field, Calif. 


Upon return to March Field a report will be rendered on the route flomy 
meteorogical conditions encountered, condition of all landing fields used, 
a. a am of all “— used. 





* “ + * * 
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NINE names have been added to the Caternillar Club 
The ri Since the status of this mythical organization was 
{ oa ; revorted woon in the June 29th issue of the NEWS 
: LETTER, when the number of lives saved was given as 
4 . 129 and the total mmber of emergency varachute 
ee PLL jumps made, 137. The score at this writing is, 
, ote therefore, 133 lives saved and 147 emergency para- 
Ta by H) chute jumps made. 
i ae) Although ten names are to be emumerated below, only 
f N-* nine are counted, since Licut. Hutchison made a pre- 
7 Wy 7 vious emergency jump over three years ago at McCook 
eT in Field, Dayton, Ohio,- June 17, 1926, to be exact. 
(@) Ye Eis latest jump makes him a second degree member of 
oni ; the Caterpillar Club, in which catcgory are such 
“ALLA. Hondalsr ta’ names as Lieut. Eugene H. Barksdale (deceased), 
iii Captain Frank O'D. Hunter, Major James Ratledge, 
Al Wilson, Sergeant Fred P. Miller. Colonel Charles A. Lindborgh, with his :four 
emergency jumps, still remains the Supreme Commander of the Organization. 
The airmen who made emergency parachute jumps recently are emumerated below, 
as follows: 





Date Name Rank Place of Jump 
June 3 Lloyd W. Thacker Staff Sgt. A.C. Fort Robinson, Neb. 
June 3 Lloyd C. Blackburn lst Licut. A.C. Fort Robinson, Neb. 
June 24 P. M. Clyde Liecut., U.S.Navy Tont City, Calif. 
July 1 Richard H. DePew, Jr. Civilian Johnstown, Pa. 
July 1 Atwood Woodruff Civilian Johnstown, Pa. 
July 2 Reuben C. Moffat lst Licut., A.C. Wheeler Ficld, 1T.H. 
July 2 James T. Hutchison lst Licut. A.C. Wheeler Ficld, T.H. 
July 16 O. E. Williams Radio Elect'n USN Philadelphia, Pa. 
July 20 George H. Beverley lst Lieut., A.C. Kansas City, Mo. 
Benjamin Fidler Cadet , Air Corps San Jacinto, Calif. 


Such reports as have been received covering the latest life-saving jumps 
made are quoted below, as follows: 


LLOYD W. THACKER, Staff Set., 9th Photo Section. "1. On June 3, 1929, 
about 10:30 a.m., Lt. Blackburn as pilot, myself as 

photographer, took off from the field at Fort Robinson in O2-H 28-147 for the 
purpose of making a photographic mosaic of the reservation. We had climbed to 
12,000 feet and noticed the clouds coming in. Lt. Blackburn pointed at them 
and immediately started descent. At about 9,000 feet I saw another plane ap- 
proaching. They flew close and pointed at their landing gear and then at us. 
Lt. Blackburn leaned forward looking over the side then sat back down and 
turned to me saying 'Thacker, we have lost part of our landing gear.' I told 
him I could see that it was missing. Lt. Blackburn started for the field, ap- 
parently intending to land. The ship that had informed us of our trouble kept 
flying close evidently trying to impress on us the danger of trying to land, 
insisting that we jump. Lt. Blackburn and myself were wearing Irvin seat type 
chates. 

We started a climb to five thousand feet. Lt. Blackburn turned and said: 
'I guess we had better jump.' I told him I thought it the best idea. We 
reached 5,000 feet and Lt. Blackburn cut the gun and said ‘Alright.’ I climbed 
Over the left side, left foot first, then stepping over on the wing with my 
right foot, my left hand on the front cockpit, let go and fell slightly toward 
the wing of the plane. After falling far enough to clear the ship, I pulled 
the rip cord and the chute opened quickly with considerable jerk, slightly 
wrenching my back. I looked up at the chute and noticed several holes though 
they did not seem to affect tho rate of fall. I struck the ground very easily, 
making no attempt to remain on my fect, and fell on my right side. The chute 
laid flat on the ground. I removed the chute and heavy flying suit and carried 
both over to the road where a car was waiting. This was my first experience 
of that kind and I was more or less nervous. “I had no sensation of falling 
after clearing the ship or idea of hurrying to pull the rip cord. 

After Lt. Blackburn had abandoned the ship and going over to look at the 
wreck we found that the rivets holding the yoke on the bottom of the left oleo 
leg had sheared permitting the entire left landing gear assembly to hang down 
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like a pendulum. This courled with the fact that I had three londed magazines 
and a heavy camera at my back insecurely fastened and the high altitude of the 
country would mean a fast landing on a rough field made it advisable to abandon 
the ship. " 

LLOYD C. BLACKBURN. On June 3, 1929, at Fort Robinson, Nebraska, I start- 
ed on a photographic mission in 02-H 28-147, About 12:15 p.m., I was anproach- 
ed by another plane flown by Lieut. Robinson, who signalled that something was 
wrong with my landing gear. Upon investigation I noticed that one wheel was 
gone and at first believed that to be the only damage. Upon returning to the 
field with the idea of landing, Lieut. Robinson signalled for me to jum. I 
realized then that my landing gear was damaged more than I thought. Due to the 
high altitude of the country which would necessitate a fast landing on a rough 
field, with a large camera and several filled magazines insecurely fastened in 
the rear of my observer, I decided it would be best to abandon the plane. 

I climbed to 5,900 feet where I cut the motor and let my photographer, Staf 
Sergeant Lloyd W. Thacker, jump. I watched him and saw him land safely on the 
Military Reservation. I thon flew toward the Bad Lands to find a comparatively 
safe country in which to abandon the plane. At an altitude of about 3,000 feet, 
after cutting the switches and putting the ship into a glide at about 80 milcs 
per hour, I climbed out on the side of the fusclage and pushed myself away from 
the plane. Landed safely about six miles south of the Military Reservation, 
receiving no ill effects from the jump. Would say that the feelings and reac- 
tions of the jump were about the same as when I made my first solo flight. 

Upon landing and examining the wreck and questioning the other officers of the 
flight, I found that the rivets holding the bronze yoke to the bottom of the 
oleo leg had sheared permitting the entire left landing gear and wheel to drop 
and hang straight down from the cross brace." 

P. M. CLYDE, Lieutenant (jg) U.S. Navy. The News Letter, published by the 

Bureau of Aeronautics, U.S. Navy, reports as follows in con- 
nection with the jump made by Lieut. Clyde: "On the evening of 24 June, Lieut- 
enant (jg) P.M. Clyde, while engaged in flying an F3B, lost control of his 
plane in a spin and was forced to jump. He was struck on the right shoulder by 
a wing of the plane just as he opened his parachute, and his right arm was so 
seriously bruised that it was practically useless. He had about 900 feet of 
altitude left when he jumped and managed to get his boots off and get out of 
his parachute harness before striking the water about four miles off shore in 
the vicinity of North Island. Fortunately, it was not yet dark and he was seen 
by two enlisted men, one on the road at Tent City, and the other further down 
the Silver Strand on the same road. One of these mon drove directly to the Air 
Station and the other followed, after first attemmting to telephone. Rescue 
efforts were commenced at once. Motor boats from the Air Station, the LANGLEY, 
the AROOSTOOK, the ALTAIR and the ARGONNE wore sent out to search for Lieuten- 
ant Clyde. 

In addition, the LITCHFIELD was underway to aid in the search 31 mimtes 
after receiving word. An Army bomber and two Naval Air Station planes dropped 
flares until the ceiling closed in so low that this was no longer possible. The 
searchlight at Fort Rosecrans was turned on. <A mumber of men with lights were 
sent along the beach on the west side of North Island. Two amphibian planes 
were sent out to land and taxi in the area in which Lieut. Clyde was seen to 
fall. In spite of all this the search appeared hopeless and orders had just 
been given that rescue efforts should contime throuchout the night in order 
that every nossibility for saving this officer might be exhausted, when word was 
received that Commander, Aircraft Squadrons! barge, attached to the LANGLEY, had 
picked him w> at 2240, about three and one quarter hours after he had landed in 
the water. Lieut. Clyde's stamina and courage are considered remarkable, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that his right arm was useless and, since the 
flight was within gliding distance of North Island, he had no life preserver. 

It ts of particular interest that many of the searchers passed close to hir 
a mimber of times without seeing him, and that he was finally rescued only be- 
cause Chief Boatswain Augustine, in charge cf Comairons barge, stopped his engi: : 
Occasionally and listened. 


RICHARD H. DePEW, JR. No report has ths far been received coneerning the emer- 

ATWOOD WOODRUFF gency jumps of these airmen. An AP dispatch from 
Johnstown, Pa., dated July 1, 1929, reads as follows: 

"Taking to their parachutes after they were unable to find a landing place when 
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their fucl became oxhausted while nassinz over the Allecheny Mountains today, 
two airmen dropped to safety near St. Michacls, east of here. The occunants of 
the planc, Richard DePow, jr., pilot, and Atwood Woodruff, passcnrer, suffercd 
only minor cuts and bruiscs. 

he men jumped at 6,000 feet after their nlane started to fall from an 
altitude of 11,000 feet. The nlane was wrecked. The nlane, a Fairchild six-~ 
passenger cabin craft, was being flown from the Fairchild factory at Farming- 
dale, Lony; Island, to St. Louis." 


REUBEN C. MOFFAT, Ist Lieut., Air Corns, and Ist Licut. James T. Rutskison, 
were forced to resort to their sarachutes when thoir PY-9 pursuit planes crash- 
ed at an altitude of 2,000 feet. aAccordin= to a »ress report, the right wing 
of Licut. Moffat's plane and the left win> of Lieut. Hutchison's plane jammed 
together. Soth planes immediately nosed dovm and began to sin. 

Licut. Moffat's statemont to the "Star-Bulletin" of Honolulu, Hawaii, 
was ” follows; 

"Whea we started to bank I glanced at the pilot on ny left to sce I didn't 
sliz in too close to him, All at once I felt a terrific shock on my right wing 
and my plane nosed domm and began to svin. 

I found my motor was roaring full on and tried to throttle dovm. I glanc- 
ed at ny right wing and saw it was coming to pieces, so my only thought was to 
get that plane away from me. I unhooked my safety belt and nushed. I didn't 
worry about whether the tail was going to hit me or not. I didn't have time 
to. I just pushed with both my arms and legs and shot out of the plane. But I 
remeriber throwing up one arm to protect myself from the right wing. It secomed 
to be breaking off and I was afraid it would swing around on me. 

The paracmite opened as soon as I pulled the rip cord and I started to 
look around. I saw there was a pvineanple field below and I knew I was all 
right. So I started to look for the other plane. 

I saw the other chute about 50 yards away and a little above me, and I 
recognized Hutch. I .waved to him to let him know I was all right, but he 
dida't wave back. I lmew he saw me so I concluded he was hurt. He seemed to 
be hanging limp in his parachute harness. I landed on my feet and ran over to 
him as soon as I got out of the varachute. Hutch was still on the ground and 
was trying to get out of the harness. He was dazed and was using only one arn. 

The man came along with a car, so we left for the hosyital at once. The 
other planes were still circling around watching us. Hutch told me in the auto 
he felt his arm jerked up when his parachute opened and he was all right until 
then. He said he landed lightly, too, so I guess the naracmte broke his arm," 

The formation in which the two nilots and four others were flying was re- 
turning from a cruise over Honolulu and had reached a point about two or three 
miles west of Wheeler Field. Here they »roceeded to bank, reducing altitude 
preparatory to landing. Moffat and Hutchison were flying side by side, 
Hutchison on Moffat's right. The altitude was about 2100 feet. 


JAIGS T, HUTCHISON, lst Lieut., Air Corps, in his official renort covering his 

second emergency parachute jump, stated that just prior ta 
the accident his »lane, a PW-9C, was flying at an :roximately 160 miles per 
hour, divins: slightly on its back. "TJ was flying as right wing man in the 
first three-ship element of the flight," he stated. "While banked in a turn to 
the left a bump threw my leader's ship up slightly, causing it to go out of 


Sight momentarily. At this time I felt my ship being disturbed by the propeller 
wash of the leader's ship and almost instantanoously my ship struck the leader's 


in some way that the crash rendered mine out of control. It went into a dive 
passing the vertical and it all hap»ened so quickly I hardly know what actually 
a I released my safety pelt and was thrown out, and as I cleared the 

Ship something struck me severely on the right arm and right shoulder. I found 
that my right arm was useless and I had to release the parachute with my left 
hand." 


Lieut. Hutchison added that he experienced no panic or any noticeable re- 
action. 


0. E, WILLIAMS, Chief Radio Electrician, U.S.“Navy, described his initiation 
into the Caterpillar Club, as follows: "Lieutenant-Cormmander 
0.W. Erickson and I were engaged in 'drop testing' parachutes from an altitude 
of 1,000 fect. The ship used for this purpose is the TSM type plane, geared 
with the Pratt & Whitney 'Hornet' motor. Paracmtes are attached to two 170- 
pound ‘dummy! weights, suspended on the bomb racks at either side of the fuse- 
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lage, and released by the pilot at 1,009 feet altitude. 

A total of 58 parachutes had been released (or twenty-nine flichts) and we 
were on our thirtieth flight when things began to hanpen. Approaching the field, 
everything was functioning beautifully and the 59th paracmte (starboard side) 
was released. Less than four seconds later, one blade of the 3-bladed metal 
oropeller broke, causin, excessive vibration of the whole plane, tearing the 
power unit from the plane barriers and dropning into the field where the motor 
was buried at an estimated depth of five feet, Shortly after the motor had let 
go, there was a blinding flash of fire and smoke and a dull mffled noise which 
sounded as though someone had attempted to smother the operative motor and pro- 
peller with a heavy blanket. It was first thought that the plane had burst 
into flames, but only a moment elapsed when this condition cleared and the 
motor was seen falling clear of the plane to earth. The plane was thrown 
around 90 degrees to the right .(this incident proved of value as the ship was 
headed directly into the wind); the ship then immediately began to fall off with 
her tail dangerously low with a speed of 41 kmots. The adjustable stabilizer 
was all the way up which increased our danger, and at the time of my jump Licut. 
Commander Erickson was making every effort possible to get the stabilizer down, 
Seeing that my weight in the tail of the ship jeopardized his efforts of gettin 
the ship under control, ana knowing that the plane was now in a bad way and 
starting into a spin, I yelled to Mr. Erickson, 'I am going to jump.' Noting 
position of brace wires and position of ship's tail, I figured a clear exit by 
sliding close down over the side of the fuselage with my hands, thus clearing 
the tail which was in a very low angle at this time. The altitude at this mo- 
ment was a ga0d 600 feet; dropping clear I waited until a good safe margin of 
ship clearance, then pulled the rip cord of a seat pack type parachute, which 
functioned immediately. No jerk or sensation was experienced at the time the 
chute opened. <A perfect landing was made in the field, landing first on ny 
heels and giving away to a seating position in order to collapse the chute 
shoulc it begin dragging me across the field. 

The only thing that really perturbed me after leaving the disabled plane 
was the fact that just a month previous I was discharged from the hospital 
where I had undergone a scrious abdominal operation, but the parachute landed 
me so easily that no ill effects whatsoever occurred, and not a bruise, jar or 
scratch resulted from the jum. 

Lieut.-Conmander Erickson succeeded in getting the shin under control 


after my jump and made a perfect landing; no injuries were sustained by either 
of us." 


GEORGE H. BEVERLEY, lst Lieut., Air Corps, on leave of absence from his regular 

station, Brooks Field, Texas, and on termmorary duty at the 
Art Goebel School of Flying, Kansas City, Mo., submitted the following story of 
the emergency paracmite jump made by him on July 20th last: 

"I was snin-testing an exnerimental plane for a Kansas City company accorc- 
ing to Department of Commerce requirements. We were experimenting with a non- 
disposable load of sand at various positions to determine the best point for 
the center of gravity. I put i¢ in a spin at 4,000 feet, let it turn four 
times and attempted to come out. The s xin had become flat and I tried in every 
way to bring it out during six more turns (counted by ground observers) before 
leaving the plane. I was spinning to the left and jumped out of the left side 
head first at about 1500 feet. . My shoe caught between two struts and hung ani 
my foot slipped out. If I had had boots on I might not have been able to free 
myself, which is a good argument against boots for aviators. The plane landed 
in the Missouri River and I landed about 100 yards from the bank, in a gooc 
field, unturt. The plane was not an Art Goebel Company plane." 

In a further statoment, Lieut. Beverley expresses himself in no uncertain 
terms against the practice of aviators wearing boots when flying. 


BENJAMIN BIDLER; Flying Cadet, Air Corps. The official report covering the 

‘ emergency paracmute jump made by this flying student has not 
yes? Beceived, and the date of same is not lmown. The News Letter Correspon- 
dent from March Field, Riverside, Calif., submitted the following on this jump: 

"The Caterpillar Club gained another member recently when Flying Cadet 
Benjamin Fidler, of the Class of March 1, 1929, leaped from his DH at an alti- 
tude of 1,000 feet and made a safe landing. 

Cadet Fidler's ship went into a spin at 3,000 feet and despite all efforts 
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on the part of the pilot to right the ship, contimed its gyrations toward the 
earth. Fidler went over the side and whon he had cleared the shi» »ulled tho 
rip cord and floated to carth in the vicinity of San Jacinto. Needless to say, 
the DH was a total washout, and the salvaging crew merely shoveled it on the 
wrecking truck," 
LSON ALLEN, test nilot of the Wright Aeronautical Corvoration, tho joined the 
Caterpillar Club on June llth last, submitted the following account 
of his jum: 

"I left the Navy Yard Field, Philadelohia, with no passengers, intending 
to fly baci: to Hasbrouck Heishts. As I was taking off over Navy Yard buildings 
onc. the Delaware River I throttled the engine a little as soon as the specd was 
vw to avout 80 miles per hour and climbed slowly in a larse circle. Intending 
to check all the instruments for a mimte before leaving the ficld, I levelled 
out at 2500 fect and onened the throttle full. Ina few seconds there was a 
terrific ex;losion. My head hit somethins and I sat down in the seat so hard 
that my spine felt as though it were bdcing telescoped. My vision seemed to ‘ 
fade out for a few seconds. My first thought was that the stabilizer had let 
go, but I soon realized that if that were the case the ship would be doing a 
nose dive and not what it seemed to be doing, a very tight loop. My next 
thought was that the engine had let fo. 

By that time things had slowed up enough so that I could get my head up out 
of the cockpit and look over the side. There was no entine in si-ht and wires, 
thermometer connections and tachometer shafts were streaming baci: along the 
cockpit. 

I do not know what maneuvers the plane went through, but it finally cane 
out nose down, right side up and with the wings nearly horizontal. The con- 
trols seemed effective and I sut the stick all the way forward and started recl- 
ing the stabilizer control to the nose heavy nosition. However, the nose kept 
‘on coming up, the plane stalled and fell into a snin which quickly turned into 
a flat spin. The controls seemed to have no effect whatever. 

I then decided to jump. I unbuckled the safety belt, took a look at the 
parachute release ring and started to climb out. Right then I got a good scare, 
for I scemed to be stuck in the seat. With considerable haste I sot both arms 
aud both less busy and by pushing up with my legs I slid up the back of the 
Seat. as my body cleared the cockpit I leaned backward and half rolled and 
slid on my back until I dropped off. I had no sensation of falling. I pulled 
the parachute release ring in two or three seconds, and almost immediately felt 
the jerk of the chute onening. A feeling of being twisted and »vlled around 
made me think that the plane had fouled the chute and to make matters worse I 
could locate neither the plane nor the chute. I finally found the cmte 
directly over my head and opened up perfectly round, certainly a grand and 
Glorious sight. 

The crash of the plane when it hit the ground brought me back to the real- 
ization that things were still hanpening. Looking dowmm I saw that I was over 
the edge of a pond of mid and water that had been pumped out of the river by a 
dredge. I was drifting ranidly toward the center and got a good scare when 
I imagined myself setting tangled wp in the chute and droming in that mek. I 
érasbed the lines on one side of the chite and tried to sideslip away, but soon 
saw that I was going to land in the stuff anyway. My landing was very eoft 
and shoulder deep in md, the cimte pulling me over to an angle of 45 degrees. 
For a few mimutes I seemed well stuck but during a lull in the wind I got the 
air spilled out of the chmte and could get up and get the harness off. There 
was a crast avout kmee deep in the md that would support my weight except for 
an occasional break. After what scemed like a half hour and two miles of 
walking I made tne hmndred yards to solid ground. 

The plane had crashed on the erbankment at the edge of the pond, so I 
walked Gown the railroad tracks and gave it the once over. <A wrenched back was 
civing me plenty of grief, so I was glad to get into a car and be driven to the 
Tavy Yard Hospital. There I was quickly cleaned up, a cut over my right eye 
Scwed un, looked over for breaks and rolled into bed, The very good treatment 
they gave me probably saved me from a case of blood poisoning from the filthy 
muck that was smeared into several cuts and abrasions on my hands and face. 

I did not see the plane come down after I’ left it but am told by observers 
that it contimed ina flat spin. The engine landed six or eight huncred 
yards from the plane burying itself in the ground three or four feet. Ail the 
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internal parts were found in the crankcase. Two of the dural blades of the 
propeller were considerably twisted and bent but still in the steel mb. The 
third blade was broken off about half an inch from the hub and could not be 
found. It is certain that the accident was caused by the breaking of one 


blade of the propeller thus throwing it out of balance so much that the engine 
was torn from the mount." 


FLOYD B. WOOD, Flying Cadet, Air Corns, who saved his life through an emergency 


parachute jump at Kelly Field, Texas, submitted the following 
official report on his great adventure: 


"I was leading the second element of six-ship Pl tactical formation in 
ship AC 27-96 at an altitude of about 4,000 feet about one and one-half miles 
north of Kelly Field at 8:35 a.m., June 13, 1929. The formation was making a 
180 degree turn to the right and I was just starting the turn, watching the 
formation leader, when I felt a shock and turned my head to see the left wing 
of the right wing ship crash through my right wing from behind, throwing ny 
ship completely out of control and into an inverted spin. My engine was run- 
ning at anproximately 1°50 revolutions per mimte at the time. As soon as the 
ships separated, I released my safety belt and was thrown clear. I estimate 
the speed of the ship at a time of the jump to have been around 150 miles 
per hour, spinning toward the ground. As soon as the ship was about 300 feet 
away from me, I pulled a rip cord and the »aracmite opened perfectly. 

No particular sensations were felt during the descent, except that of the 
wind rushing by before the parachute opened, and one of perfect quiet after it 
had opened. Wo anxiety was felt until I failed to find another open paracmtc 
in the sky, indicating that the other pilot had gone down with the ship. 

My left ankle was slightly smrained, due to landing on the hard surface 
of a dry creek bed. The surface wind velocity, at the spot where I landed, 

I judge to have been about two miles per hour." 
---000-~- 


CHIEF OF STAFF PRAISES THE AIR CORPS 


In an address on August 10th last at Chautauqua, Jamestown, New York, 
before the 56th Annual Assembly of Chautauqua Institution, GonePal- Qharles P, 
Summerall, Chief of Staff, speaking on the ectivities of the varicus branche: 
of the United States Army, made the following comments with respect to the Ai 
Corps: 

"It was the Army Signal Corps that first pioucered aviation and the Army 
Air Corps that first cemonstrated the capadilitics of airplenes in the histor 
flight around the world. More recently still it demonstrated the practicabil 
ity of sustained flight by its experiment with the Question Mark, On the 
purely technical side, to mention only a few, we owe to tho Air Corns such 
things as the Earth Inductor Compass, and the perfection of asrial »hotograp!} 
The highly efficient aviator's parachute vas brought forward to fill the Arny 
needs. To this must be added the extensive activities of our aerial arm in 
crop dusting and in the scattering of tree seeds with the idea of re-forestin 
bare and eroded mountain slopes. But the marely technical activities of the 
Air Corps are the least of their contributions. In the years immediately fol 
lowing the war, the graduates of the Army flying schools were a tremendous 
factor in the development of ‘commercial aviation. While no longer almost the 
exclusive source of our highly trained pilots, these schools contime their 
contribution; to the nation's flyers. Nor is this all. The Air Corps has 
borne the bufden of engineering development and is in many respects a gigant: 
acronauticalj laboratory. The spectacular flights that demand the utmost fro:, 
the aviator and from Mis machine, that telescope distance in terms of time,ar 
not by any means stunts, They are rigorous tests of material and of man's 
ability to handle it. They are to aviation what a speedway is to tho auton 
tive industry. From the bombers and transyort planes of the Air Corps have 
evolved the air freighters and passenger carriers of commercial aviation, I 
the pursuit plane lies the germ of the sky snortster of tomorrow." 

---000--- 


COLONEL LINDBERGH VISITS BOLLING FIELD 


Colonel and Mrs. C. A. Lindbergh were at Bolling ficold on two different 
occasions recently, dropping in on August 5th and again on the 9th. The "Ic 
Eagle" was piloting a Curtiss "Robin" on each occasion. 
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ATR CORPS PHOTOGRAPHS CRATER OF HAWAIIAN VOLCANO 


“o »rove or disprove a rumor that one of the ill-fated planes lost in the 
Dole Derby was in the wild, rugged territory over the crater of Mokuaweoneo, 
Fowais, Lieut. J.H. (Jimmy) Hicks, Army Air Corps, accompanied by Technical 
fergeant Arthur Stolte, recently flew an amphibian plane over the crater. 

No trace of the lost plane was found, although Lieut. Hicks was able to 
fly close enough to the mouth of the crater to search the area carefully. He 
succeeded in securing the first photographs ever taken of the mouth of the 
crater, which he states is in the midst of the wildest territory he has en- 
countered during his twelve years of Army flying. 

---000--- 


METEOROLOGICAL STATION AT BOLLING 


The U. S. Weather Bureau, Department of Agriculture, is establishing a 
meteorological station at Bolling Field, Anacostia, D.C. Their office is being 
equioned with up-to-date instruments and charts and when completed tt +All bo~: 
an A-1 meteorological station. If the plans now afoot are carried out,Bolling 
Ficld will have an ideal Operations Office. The plans call for an additional 
story which will house the radio and meteorological station in addition to the 
Operations Office. 


i 
MARCH FIELD STAGES PARACHUTE DEMONSTRATION 


A demonstration of the rapidity with which it is possible to empty a com 
mercial airplane of its passengers in case of emergency by the use of the para- 
chute was given at March Field, Riverside, Calif., recently. 

Fox Movietone News experts were on hand to record the action in sound and 
on film. Captain R.B. Walker and lst Lieut. Barney Giles supervised the taking 
of the film, Captain Walker explaining in detail the function of the 'chmte, 
the method of operating and juming, while Licut. Giles was pilot of the Fokker 
which carried the jumpers aloft. 

Six men made the leap at threc-second intervals, all members of the Para- 
chute Department. Staff Sergeant H.R. Utterback, Sergeants Bruno Wetzorke, 
George W. Wehling and Privates F.J. Garjola, James Graham and George Elwing 
were the men who staged the demonstration. 

The talking part of the picture was made on the ground. The recording ap- 
paratus was then loaded into a civilian plane and at an altitude of 4,000 feet 
the men stepped from the side of the plane. The camera plane circled #round 
the descending jumpers, taking shots as the huge umbrellas sailed easily with 
the wind. 

It was oxplained prior to the taking of the jumps that the demonstration 
was not put on as a stunt but as an educational feature to show the safety of 
commercial or military planes when the passengers are equipped with parachutes. 

The above Movietone was recently shown at one of the local theatres, and 
the clearness of the picture as well as the sound effects attested to the 
Success of the above demonstration. 

---000--- 


SOME "BIRDS" IN THE AIR CORPS 


It is not umsual to find birdmen as well as their planes bearing names 
indicative of their calling. One of the news items for the News Letter from the 
Primary Flying School, March Field, Riverside, Calif., conveys the information 
that Sergeant William E. Nightingale, 53rd School Squadron, is to depart from 
that station for duty in the Philippines on an Army transport sailing from San 
Francisco shortly. 

This recalls to mind that there are two other "birds" who are members of 
the Air Corps. One is Captain Aubrey I. Eagle, stationed at Langley Field, Va., 
and the other Private William Hawk, on duty with the 66th Service Squadron in 
the Philipoines. 

Since Sergeant Nightingale is bound for the same place where Private Hawk 
is stationed, we hope nothing serious will happen when they meet. 
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DUTCH AIR OFFICER REVISITS UNITED STATES 


Capt. B. de Kruyff van Dorssen, of the Netherlands India Air Forces, re- 
cently paid a visit to Rockwell Field, Coronado, Calif. At the request of tho 
Netherlands Legation, Capt. van Dorssen was authorized by the War Department 
to visit stations under tho control of the Chief of the Air Corps for the pur- 
pose of acquainting himself with the wrogrets made in military aviation since 
his departure from the Nethorlaads in 1926 after svending two vears in the 
United States, during which time he attended the Air Corps Technical School 
at Chanute Field, Rantoul, Ill. At the time of Capt. van Dorssen's visit he 
was en route to Holland from Java to spend a six months! leave. Upon the ex- 
piration of his leave he will return to his station in Java. 

Capt. Van Dorssen also paid a visit to Kelly Field, San Antonio, Texas, 
where he renewed old acquanitances. At the time he was stationed at Chanute 
Field he gained the distinction of being the largest man to make a practice 
parachute jump. 

---000--— 


A TRIBUTE TO ARMY AIRMEN 


Ez Crane, in a recent issue of the Honolulu ADVERTISER, pays a tribute 
to Lieut. Clyde A. Kuntz and Pvt. Don F. Moses, who lost their lives in an 
airplane accident at Luke Field, Hawaii, on July 9th last. It is such a sin- 
cere and excellent literary effort that we hope the"Advertiser" will not ob- 
ject to its being quoted, viz.: 

"Lieutenant Clyde A. Kuntz and Private Don F. Moses have answered the 
final call. Like Icarus, their wings failed them when they were needed most 
and Death claimed His victims. 

"Two fine, upstanding characters in Sector-Navy baseball have heard the 
last strike called; will tread the diamond that was so dear to them, no more. 
"They were killed together-keen-sighted baseball manager and his star 

pitcher - as they were taxing off from Luke Field early Tuesday evening. 

"Army and Navy circles are not alone in mourning for these two popular 
figures. Civilians who knew Clyde Kuntz and "Mose" Moses, the writer among 
them, feel the loss as decply as their service friends. They, too, were 
egrief-strken when the tragic news went out from Luke Field. 

"lieutenant Kuntz was manager of the Luke Field baseball team, one of 
the strongest in the strong Sector-Navy league. 

"Don Moses was the Flyers! premier pitcher, the best in all the dowmmtom 
league; one of the best in all Hawaii. 

"They will be missed as prime factors in a successful baseball club. 

"They will be missed in another and bigger way. 

"Here were two men among men: fine, noble souls who made friends whorever 
they went, who were known, respected, even loved, for their high qualities as 
men, aviators, Sportsmen. 

"lieutenant Kuntz, his brother officers will tell you, was the highest 
type of officer and flyer. 

"We knew him in a different way but we too can add our heartfelt bit to 
his memory. 

"Don Moses was a good soldier. 

"His officers have often said it and more to the point, his pals and 
buddies who knew him best, rospected him for one who never was derelict, 
Whether in friendship or in duty. 

"Now they are gone, but those who knew them will not soon forget. Words, 
at a time like this, cannot convey the full meaning of the passing of such men 
as Clyde Kuntz and Don Moses. 

WON HIS LAST GAMS 

"It was the writer's privilege to umpire the last game pitched by Don 
Moses. 

"Tt was only last Saturday and the details are still fresh in our memory. 

"Luke Field was fighting to remain in the Sector-Navy race, with their 
old-time rivals, Naval Air, as their opponents. 

"From the very start it was a pitchers! battle and a brilliant one. 
Throughout, Don Moses held the upper hand ageinst that heavy band of hitters, 
and it was mainly due to his superb pitching in the pinches that Neval Air's 
long winning streak was broken. 
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"During the game we marvelled at his control, as he went along cutting 
the corners; admired the csin, unnerturbed manner with which he faced crisis 
after crisis; was grateful fur che graceful manner in which he tock the ones 
we missed and calloc against kin. 

"Busily engaged in workiug this apace game from behind the plate, we 
caught only occasional giimpses of Clete Kinia, the coathe Cnce it was when 
the Flyers from across Ford island had placed men on the two far bases with 
less than two away. 

"He, too, was outwardly cool and coliccted, setting the right kind of cxz- 
ample for his men. 

"Late in the game, it was in the ninth, Naval Air threatened with two out, 
A batsman walked and when the ball rolicd away from Henderson, Moses! battery- 
mate, and struck the backstop, the writer allowed the runner to proceed to 
second, the decision being based upon a local ground rule in force at the field. 

"There was room for doubt, as is so often the case, and Luke Field ques- 
tioned the play. There was nothing like anargument, merely a gentlemanly re- 
quest for a review and hearing. 

RETUSED TO LODGE PROTEST 

"Lieutenant Kuntz was informed as to his rights to contiriue the game under 
protest. 

"His answer typifies the man he was: 

"Nothing doing: wo'll beat ‘om anyway!" 

"During that pause in tho battle, Moses did what smart pitchers always do. 
He remained back of the rubber collecting his strength for a final effort to 
avert defeat. 

"Possibly some of our readers will not catch the significance of that hit 
of action. It gave us a keen insight into the characters of Clyde Kuntz and 
Don Moses. 

"What men they were! 

"We recall an incident that happened shortly before the game started. 

FATE FLAYS A PART 

"We were talking with Licutezants Kuntz and Jimmy Barly, the latter athletic 
officer at the field. Moses came up, helped himself to a drink and reminded 
his manager that he was to make the Tvesday night hop with him. 

"A good natured argument ensucd when azother bali-player insisted that it 
was his turn to go up. Lieutenant Kuntz settied the ergyment with diplomacy: 

"Win your game today,"Mose", and you fly", he told Moses. 

"Moses won the game - his last. 

"('an anyone say that fate did not play a part in that tragedy in the lives 
of Clyde Kuntz and Don Moses? 

"hose of us who were fortunate enough to know Clyde Kuntz and Don Moses 
are the richer because of that friendship. 

"They are gone but they will never be forgotten. 

"May they rest in peace." 

Funeral services for Lieut. Kuntz were held at the Arlington National 
Cemetery on the afternoon of August 12th, the pall bearers being Captains 
Charles B.B. Bubb, William E. Farthings Licuts. Leland W. Miller, Cecil E. 
Archer, Don L. Hutchins and Arthur I. Ennis, all on duty in the Office of 
the Chief of the Air Corps, Washington. 

Lieut. Kuntz was born at Helona, Mont., October 26, 1887. During tho war 
he was appointed a 2nd Licutenant in the Aviation Section, Signal Corps. Re- 
eorve, receiving a pormanent commission in tho Air Corps on July 1, 1920. He 
graduated from the Palloon and Airship School in 1922 and the Advanced Flying 
School, Kelly Field, in 1926. He held the ratings of Airplane Pilot, Airship 
pilot and Balloon Observor. 

---000--= 


CAPTAIN DUNN TO STUDY AVIATION INSURANCE 


Harry F. Guggenheim, President of the Daniel Guzzgenheim Fund for the Pro- 
motion of Aeronautics, recently announced the appointment of Capt. Ray A. Dunn, 
as consultant to the Fund in a compronensive study of the question of aviation 
insurance. 

"Aviation insurance is one of the outstanding problems not only of the 
commercial aviator, bus of all those engaged in flying", Mr.Cugeenheim stated. 
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"At present, rates for insurance of this kind are abnost probibvitive, and this 
is very largely due to the almost complete lack of correlated information on the 
subject. The attempts made by American Insurance Companies to solve this prob- 
lem have been hampered by. the inadequate scope of the statistics available. 

"The result of tho studics made by insurance actuaries have oll differed 
with respect to the hazards of different classes of flying, and these diffor- 
ences have resulted in the varying and extremely high premium rates established 
by the underwriting companies for aviation risks. In the face of this confuscd 
situation it has been difficult, if not impossible, for the public, as well as 
for military and navol officers of the United States engaged in aviation, to 
obtain the amount of insurance coverage which has been desired. 

"Because of the importance of life insurance to aviation, the Fund has 
asked Captain Dunn to conduct a survey which will compile accurate and official 
data in regard to aviation mortality and in so doing make available to the 
insurance underwriters those statistics which are necessary for the satisfactory 
stabilization of this unscttled question." 
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FLYING BRANCH MOVES TO WRIGHT FIELD 


The Flying Branch of the Materiel Division of the Air Corps, which oc- 
cupied temporary quarters at Fairfield since the Division was moved from McCook 
Field, pending the completion of the new hangars, is now installed in its new 
quarters at Wright Field. The move from Fairfield was made on August 2énd. 

The office forces are now fully established and the hangars are filled with 
planes. Flying operations from now on will be conducted from Wright Ficld. 
~-~000--= 


NEW PLANES FLOWN TO WRIGHT FIELD FOR FLIGHT TESTING 


Three new types of planes were recently ferried by Air Corps pilots from 
the factories where thoy were built to Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, for tho 
purpose of subjecting them to a thorough flight test. Cn August 20th Capt. 
E.C. Black ferried a new B-2 (Curtiss) Bombor from the plant at Garden City, 
L.I., New York, This plane is powered with twin GV-1570 water-cooled engines. 

Lieut. J.B. Haddon, test pilot at the tfateriel Division, Wright Field, 
ferried the new Loening Amphibian (X0-10) from the factory to his station. 

Lieut. Sanucl P. Mills, Chief of the Yechnicnl Data Branch, Materiel 
Division, returned from the Facific Coast on August 13th, ferrying from the 
Douglas factory at Santa Monica, Calif., a now experimental 0-29 Observation 
plane which is powored with a Pratt-Whitnoy 420 h.p. engine. 

~--000--- 


WAR DEPARTMENT ORDERS AFFECTING AIR CORPS OFFICERS 


Changes of Station: Major Roy §. Brow, student at Command and General 
Staff School, Ft. Leavenworth, Kans., to Panama, sailing from San Francisco 
about September 4th, 1929. 

Major Lloyd N. Keesling, March Field, to Letterman General Hospital, San 
Francisco, for observation and treatment. 

Captain Earl S. Schofield, Langley Field, Va., to Scott Field, I1l. 

lst Lieut. Walter K. Burgess, Clover Field, Santa Monica, Calif., to 
University of Illinois, Urbana, I1l. 

lst Lieut. Wm.L. Scott, Jr., from Bolling Field to Rockwell Field, Cali‘. 

Assignment of lst Lieut. Rufus B. Davidson to Air Corps Training Center, 
Duncan Field, Texas, revoked. 

Assignment of lst Lieut. Fred E. Woodward, Mitchel Field, N.Y., to 
Panama Canal Zone, revoked. 

Detailed to the Air Corps: 2nd Lieut. Edward B. Hempstead to March Fieli. 
Riverside, Calif., for primary flying training. 

Effective Sept. 12th, 2nd Lieuts. Stanley H. Ayre, Field Artillery, and 
Wm.F. Stephenson, Infantry, to proceed to Primary Flying School, Brooks Field, 
Texas, for training. . 

Relieved from Detail to the Air Corns: 1st Lieut. Donald S. Burns to tho 
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29th Enginecrs, Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 
T~ansforred to tho Air Corns: 2nd Lieut. Mark K. Lewis, Jr., Field Art., 
14 





with ran'c from Jeno 3.929. 

enc Liout. mn. ri “Bochold, Infantry, rank from June 30, 1925. 

end Licut. Gay B. Hontcrson, Infantry, rank from June 12, 1926. 

end. Liout. Fredsrice A. Bacher, Jr., Field Art., rank from June 30, 1926. 

Prometions: lst Licut. John K. Cannon to Captain, rank from August 8, 
1929. 

end Lieut. Leslie A. Skinner to i 

Resignation: end Licut. Harry Pr: 

Reserve | Ctricers to Extended acti 
Dallas, | Texas, to Fort Sill, Ckia., Sept. 1, 19°59 to dJunc 30, 1930. 

end Lieut. Carl Nathan Olson, Galesburg, Ill., to Marshall Field, Kansas, 
July 29 to June 30, 190. 

end Licut. Frank Herbert Barber, Santa Monica, Calif., to Crissy Field, 
Calif., August 15 to June 30, 1930. 
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me Bissell, Avgust 1, 1929. 


st. Lieutenant, rank from August 1, 1929. 
ve Tuty: end Lieut. Arthur J. Reinhart, 
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